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HROUGH  this  little  collection  of  Heart-Songs  by 


1  Canadian  poets,  the  compiler  (Mrs.  Wm.  Brooks) 
appeals  to  all  loyal  sons  of  the  Empire  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Fund,  which  is  deserving 
of  our  best  support.  Through  these  songs  our  soldiers 
in  active  service,  and  their  associates  at  home,  are 
pointing  the  way  to  sacrifice.  The  response  to  the  call 
of  duty  should  be  spontaneous  and  generous. 

Our  thanks  are  due  and  tendered  to  all  contributors 
for  their  poems  and  words  of  encouragement;  to  The 
Oxford  University  Press  for  most  advantageous  publish- 
ing terms,  and  to  the  Bryant  Press,  Limited,  for  their 
generous  assistance  in  printing  and  otherwise.  And  in 
anticipation  of  general  public  support  we  thank  all  those 
who  may  help  by  sales  or  otherwise. 

The  entire  net  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  fund. 
It  is  "  For  King  and  Country." 


WM.  BROOKS. 


Threnody 


Sing  we  a  dirge  for  our  heroes, 
But  how  shall  we  keep  it  free 

From  the  pride  and  the  glorious  knowledge 
That  they  died  for  liberty  ? 

Our  land  is  rocked  with  weeping, 
Our  flowers  and  our  star-lit  crags, 

For  our  grief  and  our  bitter  sorrow 
Is  young  as  our  battle  flags. 

But  they  are  flushed  with  glory 

From  the  war  flame  and  the  thunder, 

Who  now  shall  mock  or  deride  us, 

Who  shall  bind  us  or  trample  us  under  ? 

An  answer  comes  up  from  Saint  Julien 
And  the  battered  Flanders  plain, 

It  is  bruited  around  the  Empire, 
By  the  spirits  of  the  slain. 

It  echoes  in  exultation, 

When  the  deepest  griefs  abide, 
As  beneath  the  roar  of  the  tempest, 

Throbs  the  lull  of  the  tide. 

Sing  we  a  dirge  for  our  heroes, 

But  how  shall  we  keep  it  free 
From  the  pride  and  the  glorious  knowledge 

That  they  died  for  liberty.  tik 

— Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 


The  Soldier's  Mother 


Good-bye,  dear  lad.   Nay,  never  heed 
The  tears  I  shed.    Your  country's  need — 
Our  country's  need — comes  first  of  all. 
Your  ears  have  heard  the  clarion  call, 
With  patriot  fire  your  soul's  athrill  ; 
Dear  heart  !  the  best  of  blood  must  spill 
Ere  peace  is  won.    I  love  your  zeal  : 
Yea,  and  if  a  pang  of  grief  I  feel, 
'Tis  only  that  my  memory  strays 
To  tender,  far-off  yesterdays, 
That  held  a  dimpled  rosy  wight — 
A  man  now,  yea,  a  man  of  might, 
Brave,  strong,  and  loyal  to  the  core. 
My  lad  !  My  own  !  till  life  is  o'er, 
I  will  be  glad,  and  proud,  and  hold 
My  head  up  when  the  tale  is  told 
Of  how  you  fought — and  won,  I  pray — 
For  God,  and  Right,  and  Canada. 
Give  me  the  last  kiss  standing  here, 
The  bugle's  call  comes  shrill  and  clear  ; 
Heed  not  my  tears, — I  can  but  cry, 
God  keep  you,  darling,  and — good-bye. 

Ah,  never  soldier  fought  and  died 
For  country's  honor,  country's  pride, 
But  owed  his  faith  and  courage  strong, 
To  her  who  sang  his  cradle-song. 


— Jean  Blewett. 


Afterwards 


After  the  storm — a  calm 

That  startles  the  blue  to  surprise, 

And  lustres  the  path 

Where  earth  lies 

All  spent  by  the  hurricane's  wrath. 

After  the  day  of  toil — 

The  hush  of  the  cool  summer  eve, 

The  purple-dyed  west, 

And  the  weave 

Of  beautiful  things  sun-caressed. 

After  the  dark,  the  morn 
Dims  softly  each  radiant  star, 
Till  the  blush  of  its  ray 
Hides  afar 

In  the  heart  of  the  conquering  day. 

After  the  fight  is  o'er, 
And  the  tumult  of  conflict  is  past, 
From  a  whirlwind  of  dust 
Shall  the  vast 

Dawn  break  of  an  infinite  trust. 

And  the  war  shall  be  nothing  at  last 
But  a  glistening  tear,  love-impearled, 
By  sorrow  and  sacrifice  left 
On  the  sunlit  face  of  the  world. 


—Albert  D.  Watson. 


God's  Sorrow 


I  saw  a  star  one  early  morn  go  shooting  down 
the  sky  ; 

It  left  a  crimson  trail  behind,  and,  God,  I  heard 
Thee  sigh  ; 

And  on  the  earth  that  very  day  red  swords 
went  flashing  by. 

Brave  lads,  fair  lads  were  thronging  behind 

the  beating  drum  ; 
They  heard,  and  needs  must  follow  the  Voice 

that  bade  them  come  ; 
O  make  immortal,  God,  those  lads  that  war 

has  stricken  dumb. 

And  to  the  solemn  temples  the  weeping  women 
went  ; 

Forgive  us  that  we  saw  or  thought  from  Thee 
their  woe  was  sent  ; 

For  Thou  didst  suffer  in  the  grief  that  count- 
less bosoms  rent. 


— Marjorie  Douglas  Weir. 


When  Canada  Mourns 


Oh  Northern  pines,  bend  low,  bend  low  ; 

Aurora  fire,  burn  dim  ; 
A  funeral  light  must  guard  the  night 

Upon  the  Arctic  rim. 

Oh  rushing  streams,  be  still,  be  still  ; 

Oh  mountain  storms,  be  dumb  ; 
For  hill  and  lake  must  mourning  make 

For  those  who  ne'er  shall  come. 

Oh  Western  wind,  blow  faint,  blow  faint  ; 

Oh  mighty  plain,  be  sad  ; 
Your  stalwart  men  come  not  again 

To  make  the  prairie  glad. 

Oh  Canada,  be  brave,  be  brave  ; 

Oh  lion  heart,  beat  true  ; 
Your  sons  gave  all  at  Britain's  call — 

The  Empire  mourns  with  you. 

— Lillie  A.  Brooks. 


After  Langemarck 


What  shall  I  say  ?    My  life  is  swept 

So  bare  of. joy. 
I  cannot  say  I  have  not  wept  ; 

He  was  my  boy. 
My  heart  recalls  his  winsome  charms, 
And,  oh,  my  God — these  empty  arms  ! 

But  this  I  say,  and  say  with  truth  : 

Had  he  shewn  pause 
To  give  his  sweet  and  glorious  youth 

For  such  a  cause, 
I  rather  would  have  watched  him  die 
Than  see  the  coward  in  his  eye. 

I  know  not  from  this  womb  of  war 

What  shall  be  born  : 
A  darker  night  without  a  star, 

Or  such  a  morn 
As  shall  atone  for  all  the  woes 
Of  these  unequalled  travail-throes. 

I  know  not  whether  peace  on  earth 

Once  more  shall  reign, 
Or  whether  all  I  held  of  worth 

Is  giv'n  in  vain  ; 
But  this  I  know,  the  call  was  clear, 
And  I  am  proud  he  answered,  "Here!" 

Come  weal  or  woe,  he  did  his  part 

His  world  to  save. 
No  greater  honor  could  the  heart 

That  loved  him  crave. 
Dishonored  life  or  faithful  death — 
I  choose  the  last  with  thankful  breath. 

— Alice  M.  Ardagh  (Esp France). 


I  Used  to  Wear  a  Gown  of  Green 


I  used  to  wear  a  gown  of  green 

And  sing  a  song  of  May, 
When  apple  blossoms  starred  the  stream 

And  spring  came  up  the  way. 

I  used  to  run  along  with  Love 

By  lanes  the  world  forgets, 
To  find  in  an  enchanted  wood 

The  first  frail  violets. 

And  ever  'mid  the  fairy  blooms 

And  murmur  of  the  stream, 
We  used  to  hear  the  pipes  of  Pan 

Call  softly  through  our  dream. 

But  now  in  outcry  vast,  that  tune 

Fades  like  some  little  star, 
Lost  in  an  anguished  judgment  day 

And  scarlet  flames  of  war. 

What  can  it  mean  that  spring  returns 

And  purple  violets  bloom, 
Save  that  some  gipsy  flower  may  stray 

Beside  his  nameless  tomb. 

To  pagan  earth  her  gown  of  green, 

Her  elfin  song  to  May — 
With  all  my  soul  I  must  go  on 

Into  the  scarlet  day. 


— Katherine  Hale. 


Killed  in  Action 


He  was  so  young,  O  God  ! 

The  path  where  Youth  and  Manhood  meet 
he  trod, 

And  life  was  full  of  promise,  rich  and  rare. 
This  blow  which  Thou  hast  dealt  I  scarce  can 
bear  ; 

Oh  help  me,  comfort  me  in  my  despair. 

He  was  my  only  son  ! 
I  try,  O  God,  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done  ;" 
But  Thou,  whose  Son  upon  the  Cross  didst  die, 
Thou  Who  alone  dost  hear  my  bitter  cry, 
Canst  know  my  grief  and  my  heart's  agony. 

— Norah  Sheppard. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 


On  the  Rue  Du  Bois 


O  pallid  Christ,  within  this  broken  shrine, 
Not  those  torn  hands  and  not  this  heart  of  Thine 
Have  given  the  nations  blood  to  shed  like  wine. 

Through  weary  years  and  'neath  the  changing 
skies, 

Men  turned  their  backs  on  those  appealing  eyes, 
And  scorned  as  vain  Thine  awful  sacrifice. 

Kings  with  their  armies,  children  at  their  play, 
Have  passed  unheeding  down  this  shell-plowed 

way — 

The  great  world  knew  not  where  its  true  strength 
lay. 

In  pomp  and  luxury,  in  lust  of  gold, 
In  selfish  ease,  in  pleasures  manifold, 
Evil  is  good,  good  evil,  we  are  told. 

Yet  here  when  nightly  the  great  flare-lights 
gleam, 

And  murder  stalks  triumphant  in  their  beam, 
The  world  has  wakened  from  its  empty  dream. 

At  last,  O  Christ,  in  this  war  darkened  land, 
Where  ruined  homes  lie  round  on  every  hand, 
Life's  deeper  truths  men  come  to  understand. 

For  lonely  graves  along  the  country  side, 
Where  sleep  those  brave  hearts  who  for  others 
died, 

Tell  of  life's  union  with  the  Crucified. 

And  new  light  kindles  in  the  mourners'  eyes, 
Like  day-dawn  breaking  through  the  rifted 
skies, 

For  life  is  born  of  life's  self-sacrifice. 

— Frederick   George  Scott. 


The  Champ  de  Mars 

(Montreal) 

Unscathed  as  yet  by  battle-scars, 

Tramping  through  sad  December's  snow, 
The  khaki  lads  on  Champ  de  Mars 

Are  girding  for  the  distant  foe. 
Each,  with  a  drum,  comes  marching  by  ; 

Each  all  aflame  for  England's  fight  ; 
But  0,  presaging  heart,  say  why 

That  sound  of  weeping  in  the  night  f 

The  Duke  came  down  one  frosty  day 

And  passed  between  the  khaki  ranks. 
Full  grave  his  look.    We  heard  him  say  : 

"Soldiers  !  the  Empire  gives  you  thanks. 
Long  live  the  King  !  Our  foes  shall  learn 

You  stand  with  him  for  simple  right  ; 
And  may  God  grant  you  safe  return." 

But  still  that  sound  all  through  the  night  t 

O,  marching  from  the  Champ  de  Mars, 

They  cross  the  seas  ;  they  storm  the  trench ; 
Fighting  beneath  the  troubled  stars 

With  Belgians  brave,  with  valiant  French  ; 
Fighting  till  victory  austere 

Shall  crush  the  great  betrayer's  might. 
But  0,  my  beating  heart  dost  hear 

A  sound  of  weeping  in  the  night  f 

— R.  Stanley  Weir. 


Private  North 


Hunched  in  his  greatcoat,  there  he  stands, 
Sullen  of  face  and  rough  of  hands, 
Ready  to  fight,  unready  to  drill, 
Willing  to  suffer  and  ready  to  kill. 

He  isn't  our  best  ;  he  isn't  our  worst  ; 
He  won't  be  the  last,  and  he  wasn't  the  first. 

What  does  he  offer  to  you,  O  King  ? 
Himself — an  humble  and  uncouth  thing. 
What  does  he  offer  you  fit  to  take  ? 
A  life  to  spend,  a  body  to  break. 

His  brow  is  sullen,  his  ways  are  rough  ; 
But  his  heart,  I'll  warrant,  is  true  enough. 

I've  seen  his  shack,  low-set  and  gray, 
In  the  black  woods  thousands  of  miles  away 
Where  he  lived,  from  the  mad,  loud  world 
removed, 

Masterless,  eager,  and  greatly  loved. 

Hunched  in  his  greatcoat,  there  he  stands, 
Offering  all  with  his  heart  and  hands. 

He  offers  his  life  to  your  needs,  O  King  ! — 
A  sullen,  humble,  and  untrained  thing — 
And  with  it,  for  chance  to  spare  or  take, 
A  woman's  spirit  to  wring  and  break. 

— Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts. 
Lieutenant,  12th  Battalion,  Canada. 


Harmony 


Ring,  ye  bells,  from  every  steeple, 

In  a  loud  and  joyous  peal, 
Cheering  with  your  tones  of  gladness, 

Hearts  that  would  their  grief  conceal. 

Ring  your  victory-haunted  music 
Forth  across  the  moonlit  night  ; 

Send  your  mighty  paean  onward 
To  the  heroes  of  the  fight. 

Blithely  o'er  the  billowed  waters, 
On  the  throbbing  midnight  air, 

To  our  brothers  o'er  the  ocean 
May  your  notes  a  blessing  bear. 

Toll,  ye  bells,  a  solemn  requiem 
Tremblingly  in  measured  tone, 

While  the  nation's  dead  we  honor 
In  a  mournful  antiphone. 

Kindle  with  your  full-voiced  chorus 

In  our  souls  a  sacred  flame, 
Till  on  fields  of  war  forever 

Peace  shall  reign  in  Freedom's  name. 

May  your  echoes  far-resounding 
Scatter  love  o'er  land  and  sea, 

All  the  din  of  battle  drowning 
In  the  songs  of  Liberty. 

— Fane  Sewell. 


Requiescant 


In  lonely  watches  night  by  night 
Great  visions  burst  upon  my  sight, 
For  down  the  stretches  of  the  sky 
The  hosts  of  dead  go  marching  by. 

Strange  ghostly  banners  o'er  them  float, 
Strange  bugles  sound  an  awful  note, 
And  all  their  faces  and  their  eyes 
Are  lit  with  starlight  from  the  skies. 

The  anguish  and  the  pain  have  passed, 
And  peace  hath  come  to  them  at  last  ; 
But  in  the  stern  looks  linger  still 
The  iron  purpose  and  the  will. 

Dear  Christ,  who  reign'st  above  the  flood 
Of  human  tears  and  human  blood, 
A  weary  road  these  men  have  trod — 
O  house  them  in  the  home  of  God. 

— Frederick  George  Scott. 

Robecq,  France,  May,  19 15. 


Why  Should  Singers  Silent  Be  ? 


In  the  porch  the  robins  built 

Deep  and  strong  their  happy  nest, 
Scarlet  breast  and  scarlet  breast 
Made  a  fire  of  love  between 
Shadow  leaves  and  leafy  screen. 
Ah  !  the  blessedness  of  living, 
Oh  !  the  joy,  the  bliss  of  giving 

Melody  to  ecstasy. 
Cheery,  cheery,  cheer  up  cheer  ! 
Wine  of  life  and  noon-tide  of  the  year  ! 

Eggs  of  heaven-blue  and  hopes 
Heaven-wide  and  heaven-warm. 
Dawn  and  dusk  with  sun  and  storm 
Brought  to  light  the  feeble  things, 
Throbbing  hearts  and  naked  wings. 
Oh  !  the  rapture  sweet  of  singing, 
Tending,  feeding,  brooding,  winging. 

Happiness  in  rich  excess. 
Overflowed  in  cheer  up  cheer, 
Down  the  pathways  of  the  flowing  year. 

When  the  younglings  filled  the  nest, 
Came  the  stealthy  foe  by  night, 
Came  with  horror  and  affright, 
Tore  the  wings  and  hearts  to  death, 
Ended  all  the  joy  of  breath. 
What  is  left  when  anguished  grieving 
Springs  from  loss  beyond  believing  ? 

Can  a  song  to  it  belong  ? 
Joy  may  sing,  but  grief  and  fear 
Cloud  with  silence  all  the  stricken  year. 

— Ethelwyn  Wetherold. 


To  the  Memory  of  Rupert  Brooke 

Poet  and  Patriot 

He  loved  to  live  his  life  with  laughing  lips, 
And  ever  with  gold  sunlight  on  his  eyes, 
To  dream  on  flowered  uplands  as  they  rise, 
O'er  which  the  moon  like  burnished  metal  slips; 
To  hear  the  Gypsy  song  in  sails  of  ships, 
And  wander  o'er  the  waves  'neath  azure  skies, 
Seeing  the  splendor  of  tired  day  which  dies, 
And  into  lone  oblivion  slowly  dips. 

But  suddenly  his  country  clashed  in  arms, 
And  peace  was  crushed  and  trampled  like  pale 
bloom, 

Beneath  the  careless  feet  of  man  and  beast  ; 
The  world  was  turmoil,  stirred  from  west  to  east, 
And  song  and  gladness  had  no  longer  room, 
For  drum  and  bugle  called  with  loud  alarms. 


Ottawa. 


— Arthur  S.  Bourinot. 


Requiem 

Weep  for  the  dead  ;   weep  for  the  swift-slain 
dead, 

November  skies  ; 
Too  few  the  tears  that,  day  and  night,  are  shed 
From  women's  eyes. 

Blow  o'er  them  lightly  with  a  soft  caress, 

Wind  of  the  sea  ; 
If  you  are  tender  they  may  miss  love  less, 

Where'er  they  be. 

Come,  gentle  moon,  swing  low  your  lantern 
light 

On  reddened  fields, 
And  find  the  lonely  harvest  of  the  night 
That  battle  yields. 

Banish  the  darkness  filled  with  quivering  dread, 

Lest  they  should  know 
Some  last  strange  horror,  even  they,  the  dead  ; 

Sweet  moon,  swing  low. 

Fold  them  at  dawn,  dear  earth,  within  your  arms 

So  safe  and  strong  ; 
Hold  them  asleep  till  they  forget  alarms, 

And  woe,  and  wrong. 

Master  of  Kings,  if  peace  be  bought  with  pain, 

These  paid  the  price  ; 
Oh  show  thy  tortured  world  that  not  in  vain 

Is  sacrifice. 

— Verna  Shear d. 


Prospice 


The  ancient  and  the  lovely  land 

Is  sown  with  death  ;  across  the  plain 
Ungarnered  now  the  orchards  stand, 

The  maxim  nestles  in  the  grain. 
The  shrapnel  spreads  a  stinging  flail 

Where  pallid  nuns  the  cloister  trod, 
The  air-ship  spills  her  leaden  hail  ; 

But— after  all  the  battles— God. 

Athwart  the  vineyards'  ordered  banks, 

Silent  the  red-rent  forms  recline, 
And  from  their  stark  and  speechless  ranks 

There  flows  a  richer,  ruddier  wine  ; 
While  down  the  lane  and  through  the  wall 

The  victors  writhe  upon  the  sod, 
Nor  heed  the  onward  bugle-call  ; 

But — after  all  the  bugles — God. 

By  night  the  blazing  cities  flare 

Like  mushroom  torches  in  the  sky  ; 
The  rocking  ramparts  tremble  ere 

The  sullen  cannon  boom  reply, 
And  shattered  is  the  temple  spire, 

The  vestment  trampled  on  the  clod, 
And  every  altar  black  with  fire  ; 

But — after  all  the  altars — God. 

And  all  the  prizes  we  have  won 

Are  buried  in  a  deadly  dust  ; 
The  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon 

Beneath  the  stricken  earth  are  thrust  ; 
Again  the  savage  greets  the  sun, 

Again  his  feet  with  fury  shod, 
Across  a  world  in  anguish  run  ; 

But — after  all  the  anguish — God. 

The  grim  campaign,  the  gun,  the  sword, 

The  quick  volcano  from  the  sea, 
The  honor  that  reveres  the  word, 

The  sacrifice,  the  agony — 
These  be  our  heritage  and  pride, 

Till  the  last  despot  kiss  the  rod, 
And,  with  man's  freedom  purified, 

We  mark — behind  our  triumph — God. 

— Alan  Sullivan. 


